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THE JEWS IN THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. 


For the history and science of Judaism, and especially 
for a full understanding of the Agada, the study of the 
Church Fathers undeniably possesses considerable im- 
portance. Naturally all of them are not of the same 
value. Those who lived in Italy, Spain, or Gaul, and 
had little communication with Jews, are of minor signi- 
ficance for Jewish literature, compared with the Fathers 
of Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. I shall therefore pay the 
most attention to those Fathers whose writings promise 
the richest results, and we can herein confidently follow 
the lead of Jerome, who, in his reply to his oppo- 
nent Rufinus’s charge, that he associated too much with 
Jews, quoted the examples of Origen, Clement, and 
Eusebius, none of whom disdained to receive: instruction 
from teachers of the Hebrew race (Lib. IL, adv. Ruff, 
c. 13, vol. ii, p. 469, Ed. Vallarsi). If the first notable 
Father, Justin, and Ephraem Syrus, Jerome’s younger 
contemporary, be added, we obtain the following list of 
Ecclesiastics, whose writings are of especial interest to 
us :—Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Ephraem Syrus, and Jerome. 

In the last four decades, since the importance of Patristic 
literature has obtained a gradually increasing recognition 
in Jewish circles, students have always sought in the 
Fathers for Agadic elements which they might collate 
with Hebrew sources. The fact has, however, been lost 
sight of, that these Agadas have not always come direct from 
the Jews. Many of those found in the Church literature 
must be regarded as the product of independent develop- 
ment. The Agadic exegesis of the Scriptures was peculiar 
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to the spirit of the times, and flourished among the 
Christians as exuberantly as among the Jews. The 
accounts in the Church Fathers of Judaism and of Jewish 
conditions and modes of life are, in my opinion, no less 
worthy of regard than the Agadic elements there pre- 
served. I shall, therefore, direct my main attention to this 
class of notices, and only speak of such Agadas as were 
expressly and explicitly borrowed from the Jews. 

For the works of Justin, Clement, Origen and Eusebius, 
I have used Migne’s Patrologie (M.); for Ephraem, the 
Roman edition (R.) of 1732-43; for Jerome, Vallarsi’s 
edition (V.), Verona, 1734-42. Other editions will be quoted 
occasionally. 


I, 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Justin Martyr was born about 100 aD, in Flavia 
Neapolis, formerly called Sichem, in the country of the 
Samaritans. He terms himself a Samaritan, which does 
not, however, mean that he belonged to the religious sect of 
the Samaritans, but that they were his countrymen,’ He, 
indeed, expressly states that he was one of the uncircumcised.” 
At a later period he came to Ephesus, the scene of his 
dialogue with the Jew, Tryphon (Eusebius H. £., iv. 18); 
and here he zealously propagated Christianity among the 
Jews.> The date of the Dialogue coincides with the period 
of the revolt under Bar Cochba (132—135). That obstinate 
contest is frequently mentioned in it;* and Tryphon is 
described as a fugitive who escaped from the turmoil of 
Palestine to peaceful Ephesus.’ 








1 Dial. ec. 120 (vi. 755, M.), . . . . amd rod yévoug rov ipod, Aé&yw CE 
Trev Lapapiwy. 

2 Tb. c. 29 (vi. 537, M.), rig ody Ere roe weptropiic Adyog . . . 

3 This follows from several passages of the Dialogue ; v. Wetzer-Welte’s 
Kirchenlewicon, vi. 2067. 

4 Eg. Dial. ¢. 108 (vi. 725, M.), ep. Apol. I. 31 (vi. 376, M.). 

5 At the beginning of the Dialogue, 
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These data alone should have sufficed to prove the 
historical character of the Dialogue. Nevertheless, scholars 
have apparently favoured the theory that it is only a 
literary framework for presenting Justin’s views, and is 
purely imaginary. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Tryphon makes concessions to Justin such as no faithful 
Jew would possibly have made! The obvious expla- 
nation is that politeness induced Tryphon to adopt a 
conciliatory and yielding tone. Throughout the Dia- 
logue he appears as an enlightened Jew, imbued with 
Hellenistic culture, who is anxious to exhibit extreme 
courtesy towards his adversary. He is introduced as a 
man of education and a philosopher. When Justin re- 
marks, in the course of the interview, that he has no 
oratorical ability, the Jew replies with tact: “ You must 
be jesting ; your conversation proves you a past master in 
rhetoric.” Tryphon’s concessions are, moreover, in most 
cases, only hypothetical ; and Justin very often imitates him 
in this respect, admitting even once for instance, for the sake 
of argument, that Jesus was nothing more than a Magus.’ 
Besides, details are given which are unsuitable to a ficti- 
tious dialogue, but have a meaning if we assume that the 
writer reports events which actually took place. On the 
first day, we are told, no strangers were present at the 
interview ; on the second day, however, Tryphon is joined 
by some Jews of Ephesus, who take a part in the dis- 
cussion.* One of them begs that a remark which had 
pleased him might be repeated, and Justin complies with 
the request.? Another of those who had accompanied 
Tryphon on the second day, called Mnaseas, also joing in 


! Weizsaecker, Jahrb. fiir Theologie XII. (1867), p. 63. 

2 Dial. c. 58 (vi. 606, M.), od earacxeniy Adywy év pivy réyvy imideixvuc- 
Oat amevow.... Kai 6 Totgwy’ etpwvevecPar dé por doxeic, AEywy Sbvapiy 
Adyww rexvinwy pr KEKTI}COar. 

3 Apol, I. c. 30 (vi. 273, M.). 

4 Dial. c. 118. (vi. 749, M.), dea rove onpepov chy cor dgrypéivoug.... 

5 Ib. c. T4 (vi. 649, M.D. 
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the debate. This circumstance suggests the inference 
that not only Tryphon, who from the first inspired Justin 
with respect as a man of Hellenic culture, but that other 
members of the Jewish community of Ephesus were also 
sufficiently well educated to be able to stand their ground 
against the learned Church Father. Occasionally they give 
audible token of their satisfaction or disapproval,’ even 
applauding and hissing, just as in a theatre® Justin 
repeatedly, in the course of the disputation, bears testi- 
mony to the respect he feels for his learned opponent, and 
promises, when the Dialogue appears in its written form, 
to truthfully present Tryphon’s views.* At the close of the 
debate, Jew and Christian confess that they have learnt 
much from one another, and part with expressions of 
mutual goodwill® These details can only be reminiscences 
of a real event. 

That Tryphon was the famous sage Tarphon (7157%) is 
more justly discredited. Justin’s description of his an- 
tagonist does not tally with what we know of R. Tarphon. 
The Tanaite was certainly not a philosopher of Tryphon’s 
type. Though Tarphon and Tryphon are not identical, 
Graetz thinks the name was purposely chosen by the 
Father, so that he might be able to boast that he had won 
over the eminent teacher, Tarphon, to Christianity® But 
it is questionable whether the Hebrew }127% really cor- 


1 Tb. c. 85 (vi. 677, M.), 0d wai madey txmvyaOjcopat Oud Todrou, TodE ph} 
Kai x0i¢ cbvovrag iypiv.... Kai Mvacéiag O€ rig dvépare Tov ouveNOdyrwr 
abroic ry Oevréog tuing etme... 

2 Tb. c. 38 (vi. 557, M.), pay rapdooeoOe ci, GAG padAoy mpobvpdrepor 
yevopevoe dxpoarai xai eracrai péivere katappovorvres Tig mapaddcews THY 
bpetipwy Sidackddrwy. 

3 1b. c. 122 (vi. 760, M.), nai Gorep iv Osarpy avixpaydy tiveg THY TY 
Gevripg dgtypivwr, 

4 Tb. c. 80 (vi. 664. M.), rv yeyevnpivwy djpiv Adywy awavrwy. . . 
cbvrakiv momsopat iv ul¢ xai retro dpodoyotvra pe 5 Kal mpdcg ipac 
Gpodoye, Eyypayw. 

5 Ib. ad’ fin. 

& Gnosticismus u. Judenth., p. 17. 
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responds to the Greek Tpudwy, in which case only 
could Justin have intended yipnw by his Tpvder. 
Jerome, in his list of the oldest Tanaim, calls pian» 
Telphon.! He would have probably written Tpvdwv had 
the two names been equivalent.? Goldfahn’s theory that 
Tryphon was selected by Justin, because it sounded like 
dpvmrw, needs no refutation.® 

Accepting the historical character of the Dialogue, we 
naturally cannot seek for covert allusions in the name Try- 
phon. It was probably in common use among the Jews of 
that age, and there is nothing remarkable in the fact of 
Justin’s having happened to meet a Jew with this name. 
The same is the case with Mnaseas, which was also fre- 
quent from an early period. We find it in Josephus (Conf. 
Apion. i. 23). Myo. ya PNW ‘9, of a subsequent date, is 
frequently mentioned in Mishna, Tosefta, Talmud and 
Midrash ; in T. Babli (Beza 30) the name is spelt sw3%, 
Zunz quotes a Mnasea, grandson of a Mnasea, from the 
Seder-ha-doroth, fol. 686 (Gesammelte Schriften IT., p. 28). 
Tryphon and Mnasea were thus ordinary names among the 
Jews; and nothing is less surprising than that Justin’s 
chief opponent in the Dialogue, and another Jew of 
Ephesus, should have borne them. 

Justin’s writings constitute the first attempt which has 
come down to us to justify Christianity before the bar of 
the ancient religious powers, Heathenism and Judaism. 
Early Christendom still clung somewhat nervously to the 
old faith. Christians still practised many Jewish customs,* 
and Justin feels the need of offering an excuse for the 


1 In Is. viii. 11. 

2 A. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift v.173, proposes to read instead of Delphon 
(a variant of Telphon) simply Zarphon; this is surely inadmissible ; 
71D is perhaps the same as Teprwy (Fick, Griech. Personennamen, p. 81), 
which corresponds more closely to the form Telphon. 

3 Goldfahn, Justin Martyr und die Agada in Graetz’s Monatsschrift 
XXII. (1873), p. 49, et seq. 

4 Smith-Wace, Dict. of Christian Biography, III. 581. 
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Christian transference of the Sabbath-day to Sunday.! 
Judaism has no right, the Father thinks, to thrust out 
its daughter Christianity, for it has also produced other 
heresies which it does not disown. The Sadducees, Genis- 
tae, Meristae, Galilaei, Helleniani, Pharisaei and Baptistae 
are all Jewish sects, so that it becomes a matter of some 
difficulty to decide which among them represents the real 
Judaism.? To this argument Justin attaches special im- 
portance, deeming it expedient at the same time to apolo- 
gise to the Jews for the harshness of his words.? The 
Jews, he urges, had sent emissaries in all directions to 
calumniate the new sect.* This charge recurs in almost 
every Church Father ; it is also frequently asserted that the 
Hebrews were zealously engaged in proselytizing. Thus 
in Justin’s time, we may conclude with a high degree of 
probability, Judaism still retained its power of expansion. 
The prophetic promise that the Word of God would reach 
distant nations the Hebrews saw fulfilled in the accession 
of proselytes to their ranks, the Christians, in the spread of 
their own creed.? 


1 Dial. c. 24 (vi. 528, M.). 

2 The names of these sects are cited by Eusebius, H. H. iv. 22 (xx. 381, 
M.), from the work of an older author, Hegesippus. There they are called 
»Eooaior, TadtXatot, ‘HyspoBdrriorat, MacBo8aior, Dapapeirar, Laddovcaior, 
Papiooaion. In the Indiculum Haereseon, which is ascribed to Jerome, 
the Hemerobaptistae, qui quotidie corpora sua et domum et supellectilem 


lavant figure as the tenth sect. We recognise this sect a3 the NMINY Saw 
of Berach, Ill. 6e; they must not be confused with the Essenes. Justin’s 
Baptistae are very likely the same as these Hemerovaptistae. Con- 
cerning the Genistae, Meristae, Galilaei and Helleneiani the views of 
scholars are widely divergent, and we will leave the question open. It is 
remarkable, however, that the Hssacans are mentioned neither by Justin 
nor by Eusebius, and not even by Isodorus, Ovig. libr. VIII. ; the Chris- 
tians probably felt that they themselves had taken their origin from this 
sect, and were, therefore, unwilling to designate them as heretics. 

3 Dial. c. 80 (vi. 665, M.), wai uy andic adeobonréi pou wavra & ppovad 
Aéyovrog. 4 Ib. c. 108 (vi. 725, M.). 

5 1b. c. 122 (vi. 760, M.), concerning Is. xlix. 6, ratra ipetc piv sic rov 
epee cai rovg mpoonrtrove sipioOat vouitere.—C'ydpa is either DI or 
mid. 
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Jewish religious teachers are frequently mentioned by 
Justin, usually under the title of Rabbi,’ sometimes also 
simply as d:ddcxador;? in a few instances, as heads of 
the Synagogue, apyovvdywyor ;* an insulting epithet is 
invariably added. The Rabbinical teachings are termed 
traditions, rapadoceis.* Instruction was given at the con- 
clusion of divine worship.’ Disputations between learned 
Christians and Jewish Rabbis were the order of the day. 
Numerous specimens are found in Hebrew literature. 
Justin ridicules the tactics of the Jewish controversialists, 
who always hunted up their opponents’ weak points, like 
the fly which settles on sore places. If, at a disputation, 
a multitude of well-considered and well-weighed argu- 
ments are adduced, the Jews will always discover a neg- 
lected point open to attack. Such controversies might 
sometimes prove disadvantageous to Judaism, where expert 
Christian dialecticians overwhelmed ignorant Jews with 
arguments which they were not prepared to answer, and 
by which they would have to acknowledge themselves 
beaten. Justin strove personally for the conversion of 
the Jews; his efforts were, however, futile, owing to the 
accident that he met his match in his opponents at Ephe- 
sus. Ordinary Jews, not specially skilled in controversy, 
were strictly enjoined to avoid polemics with Christians.’ 
And even Tryphon, who presented so bold a front to his 
opponent, regretted his breach of this rule.’ By this we 


1 Dial c. 112 (vi. 736, M.), Oerdvrwy ‘PaBBi, ‘PaGPi cadeicOat. 

2 Ib. c. 110 (vi. 729, M.), et passim. 3 Ib. c. 137 (vi. 792, M.). 

4 Ib. c. 38 (vi. 557, M.), et passim. 

5 Ih. c. 137 (vi. 792, M.), dedioxovow .... werd Ti mpoceuyny. 

6 Jb. c. 115 (vi. 744, M.), “Qomep yap ai puiac imi ra EAcn mpoorpéyxere 
sai iginracOe. xdv yap puoia rig tity Kxaddc, tv 08 ouixpdy Sriody eirry pr) 
evdpecroy tpi, i) my voovpevoy i} yo} mpdg To axpiBic, TOY wey ToAdAGY 
Kahoy ov mEegpovrixare, Tov O€ pixpod Pypariov imtAapBavecGe, Kai Karaoxev- 
alev abrd we doiBnua cai ddienpa omovddZere. 

7 Tb. c. 112 (vi. 736, M.), i) wai ypav iEnyoupévww mapayyéddovow bpiv 
pndé we exaiery, pydé sic Kowwwviav Adywv EdAOeiv, 

8 Tb. c. 38 (vi. 556, M.), cai 6 Todgwy simev. . . . waddv qv mwacbivrag 
yidg Tote SugKdrorg vopnOersace pydevi & dpwy prety. . 
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may gather how the Rabbinic regulations were respected 
by the people at Iarge. A Jew of Ephesus tells us that for 
the solution of his doubts and difficulties he often referred 
to the Rabbis, whom the people regarded as their appointed 
leaders.’ 

The differences between the Synagogue and the Church 
turn mostly on the exegesis of Holy Writ; a large por- 
tion of the Agada in the Midrash and Talmud is a polemic 
against Christianity. The text of the Scriptures also 
constituted an important subject of controversy; the 
Christians usually read into the Bible more than it con- 
tained. Moreover, instead of admitting that their copies 
were often incorrect, they cherished the delusion that the 
Jews had falsified and mutilated the text for polemical 
purposes. This charge already occurs in Justin, who 
accuses the Jews of altering map6évos in Is. vii. 14 into 
veavis, in order to nullify a Christological argument.? 
He quotes many passages which, he alleges, are only to 
be found in the old texts, but have been omitted from 
the new editions.2 But he is honest enough to reject 
a manifest Christological gloss interpolated in the Greek 
version, and gives the preference in this case to the 
Hebrew text.‘ 

In Justin we also meet with a charge which, as far as 
we know, does not recur in any other Church Father. 
He accuses the Rabbis of encouraging immorality by 
sanctioning polygamy among their co-religionists, and 


1 Tb. c. 94 (vi. 701, M.). 2 Tb. c. 68 (vi. 633, M.). 


3 Ib. c. 72 (vi. 645), on Jerem. xi. 19, cai imesdy 1) wepiucom) yy ix rey 
Adywy Tod "lepepion Ere ioriv tyyeyoappévy Ev Tis dvTitypagore Tay éy ovva- 
ywyatg lovdaiwy’ xpd yap ddiyou xpovou radra iécopay. He cites similar 
passages to the same effect. 

4 This gloss is the notorious da7o rod ZuAov which was said to be the 
reading in Ps. xcvi. (xcv.). Besides occurring in Justin, Dial. c. 73 (vi 
645, M.), this interpolation is found only in Latin Fathers, such as Ter- 
tullian, Ambrosius, Augustinus, Leo and Gregorius Magnus, who manage 
to talk a great deal of nonsense concerning the “a ligno.” 

VOL. V. I 
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permitting them to lust after fair women.’ He blames 
the facility with which marriages are contracted. When 
a Jew is abroad, the first thing he does is to take another 
wife? This matrimonial liberty was indeed, as a matter 
of fact, a painful characteristic of Talmudic times. 

Justin, too, is the first who imputes to the Jews the 
crime of mocking at and insulting Jesus. This accusation 
was fraught with terrible consequences for them. It is 
repeated by all the Fathers of the first four centuries, 
and though the accounts have been frequently examined, 
the precise character and truth of this charge have never 
yet been definitely established. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of discussing this branch of our subject in some 
detail. 

Although the Fathers are clear as to the fact of a curse 
pronounced by the Jews, they differ widely as to the object 
of the curse. Some assert that Jesus was cursed; others 
that the malediction was directed against Christianity or 
the Christians. Starting from this point of difference, we 
classify the weightier statements bearing on this subject 
under three heads. 

I. Malediction against Jesus. Justin, Dialogue, c. 103 
(vi. 720, M.), (ep. vi. 553, M.), eal pddiota rods ev rtais 
ovvaywyais, katavabepaticavras Kat xatavabeparivovtas én’ 
avtov TodTov Tov Xpiotov ; Origen, Hom. in Jerem. xviii. 12 
(xiii. 487, M.), Eiced@e eis tas tov Tovsaiwy cuvaywyas, 
kal ide tov Incobv xa? jyépay it’ abtav Th yooon TIS 
Bracdnpias pactiyoupevoy. 

II. Against Christians and Christianity. Justin, Dia- 
dogue, c. 16 (vi. 512, M.), xatapmpevor év tais cuvaywyais 
buoy Tovs motevovtas eri tov Xpictov. Similarly 7b. c¢. 





1 Dial. c. 134 (vi. 785, M.), rotc dovvirose cai rupdoicg Sidacnddore oper, 
oirivec Kal péxpe vir Kai riccapag Kai wévre ExEy Uae Exacroy svyywpove 
cai idy eipopddy ric idwy EmOupijcy atric. 

2 Tb, c. 141 (vi. 800, M.), nai Scag Bobderat AapBavey yuvaicac, droioy 
Rparrovaty ot ard Tov yévouvc tpay dvOpwro, card wacay yijv, iva av 
emcdnunowow | mpooreng0aory, dydpevor dvipart ydpov yuvaixac. 
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93, (vi. 700, M.)'; Origen, Hom. in Jerem. xviii. 12 (xiii. 
485, M.), xat pwéypt viv, tro rapavopouv apytepéws Adyou 
Tpoctaccopevo, "ERBtwwvaio.? tumtover tov Amdotonov Incov 
Xpitrov royous Svagypors. 

III. Against the Nazarenes. Epiphanius, Haeres., xxix. 
9, ITavu 8¢ obtot éyOpol trois Tovdaious brrdpyovow. Ov povov 
yap of TaV Tovbaiwy Taides mpos ToUTOUS KéKTHVTAL wiGoS, GX 
aviotdpevot Erwbev (1. Ewbev) Kai péons tpépas Kal teplt tiv 
éomépav, Tpls THs Huépas,bte Tas evyas émiTehodaww ev Tais 
a’ta@v ouvaywyais, éemapm@vtat avtois Kal avabepatifover 
ddcxovres, brt éwixatapdcat 6 Geos rovs Nafwpatovs. Jerome 
in Isaiah ii. 18, Sub nomine Nazarzeorum anathematizant 
vocabulum Christianum. Jb. 49, 7, Christo sub nomine 
Nazareeorum maledicunt. Jb. 52, 4, sub nomine, ut saepe 
dixi, Nazarzorum ter die in Christianos congerunt male- 
dicta, etc., etc. 

This last group is in various ways most instructive. We 
learn from it that the curse was pronounced thrice daily ; 
the eighteen Benedictions are obviously suggested. Epi- 
phanius has further the important notice that it was re- 
cited dre Tas edxyas émtTedovowv, which does not mean “ at 
the conclusion of the prayers,”* but “while they read the 
prayers.” The commination was thus a portion of the 
daily service, and has long since been justly identified with 
the mr M272, “the prayer against heretics.” That this 
blessing differed in Talmudic times from its present form is 
quite clear. It must then have explicitly named the 
Nazarenes, for Epiphanius gives us the definite formula, 
“May God curse the Nazarenes.” The Talmud, which fully 
discusses this “ blessing,” nowhere hints that the Nazarenes 


1 On this v. Goldfahn, ibid, p. 56. 

2 The Ebionites, as is the case in many other respects, are here placed 
on a level with the Jews; what is predicated about them applies also to 
the Jews. 

3 This is Schuerer’s opinion: Geschichte des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, II. 387, The passage of Justin adduced there is not exactly 
in place. 
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figured in it. Indeed, although several Christian sects are 
named in that extensive literature, the Nazarenes do not 
once occur in it. This by no means proves that this name 
was unknown to the Talmudic doctors. Probably x 
very often occurred in the Talmud, but has been erased 
by the medizval censors. There were sufficient grounds 
for this. Catholic Christendom hated other Christian 
heresies as much as Judaism did, and therefore tolerated 
ulusions to them in the Talmud. But it would not 
permit mention of the Nazarenes, for these, at an earlier 
period, were synonymous with the Christians. The Chris- 
tians were called Nazarenes,? a name which they have re- 
tained in Jewish literature to this day. Our quotation from 
Jerome now becomes clear: The Jews curse the Christians or 
Christ under the name of Nazarenes, t.c., the malediction in 
the liturgy is nominally directed against the Nazarenes but 
really against the Christians. From the turn of the phrase, 
it is evident that Jerome thought he had made a discovery, 
“ How artful the Jews are,” he seems to say, “they curse 
the Nazarenes when they mean the Christians.” This 
then is established, that the so-called Benediction of the 
Minim contained, in ancient times, the term 2; and, in 
fact, a gloss of Rashi, which escaped the censors, and is 
still preserved in later authorities, makes it clear that, in 
his days even, the Blessing still retained the term 33.5 
The problem still remains, Which expression is it 
that has replaced the original "212? What word has 
been substituted for it by the censors or out of fear of 
them? J. Derenbourg assumes that the original form of 
the Benediction consisted of the following three parts: 
boy Tas yr yw ony day mpnonn by orwhabdy 


1 That "DISS in b. Sabb. 116a is the same as ‘IN¥I°3 is only a con- 
jecture of several scholars, which, however, cannot be defended. 

2 Cp. Tertullian in Marc. vi. 8, unde.... nos Judaei Nazaraeos appel- 
lant. Jerome, On Sacr., 143, 16 (ed. Lagarde II. p. 175): et nos.... 
apud veteres Nazaraei dicebamur. 

3 'V. M. Bloch, Znstitutionen des Judenthums, I, 193. 
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YD) om Ds, and that, instead of oxwhnds, 
the word o2s>) or omwn) was substituted in R 

Gamaliel’s days, while, at a still later date, o»1m was 
added against the Romans.’ I consider this supposition 
highly improbable. We can hardly believe that the 
tem mwah) would have been dropped, when we 

reflect how much cause there was in every age for the 
retention of a commination against the dangerous Dela- 
tores. Besides, the Christians cannot, in this prayer, be 
designated by the term m2", which is manifestly the same 
as puvaio. or Minaei; for the Christians regarded this sect 
as damnable heretics, and would not have had the slightest 
objection to their being cursed by the Jews. The truth 
seems to be that the covert reference lies in the phrase 
mywn owiy b>. It is with regard to these words that the 
Codices of the Liturgy exhibit such numerous variations, 
which proves that they were not part of the original form 
of the prayer. Maimonides does not read mywn wwiy 45, 
but moO nDSN 4D»? This passage, then, is the one directed 
against the heretics. The modern mywn wy 525, which 
looks so innocent, must have been adopted as a cover for the 
far more suspicious and dangerous expression D312. So, 
too, in another passage (Jerusalem Berachot, 5d, ed. Kro- 
toschin) the expression ywr is used as the designation 
of a sect oT ase Oye Sw) oe bw Soy oon. 
Tosefta Berachot iv. 25 has, instead of myywn, the more 
forcible myywip. Massechet Derech Erets Rabba (beginning 
of chap. ii.) has DywaM AMOAM opr; Exodus Rabba, 
c. 19, Samm. yyw) yTawn) ovo. In all these passages 
the word mo’ywn can only refer to a sect. I believe that 
the second phrase read originally ym> onan 55) 
y1ax. As, however, 39 was primarily the title of Jesus, 
the earlier Fathers were correct in asserting that the Jews 
cursed Jesus, inasmuch as the expression may refer equally 


1 Revue des Etudes Juives, xiv. 30. 
? Derenbourg, ibid. 
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to Jesus or to Christianity. As in their time Christians 
and Nazarenes were still identical, they had no need to 
explain the difference of designation. In Epiphanius’ and 
Jerome’s days the Nazarenes were only a sect, and no 
longer formed the whole of Catholic Christendom. These 
Fathers found it, therefore, necessary to say that the Jews 
in their formula of malediction cursed the Nazarenes, but 
meant the Christians. 

Thus the accounts of the Church Fathers on this head 
are harmonised. 

Returning to Justin, we note that Agadic elements are 
to be found in his writings in considerable quantity ; most 
of them have been thoroughly discussed by Goldfahn in his 
essay, “Justin Martyr and the Agada.” (Graetz’s Monats- 
schrift xxii., 1873, and in a separate reprint.) 


II. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


The writings of Titus Flavius Clemens of Alexandria 
offer but few materials of interest for Jewish literature. 
His distinguishing excellence consisted in a sound know- 
ledge of Hellenic literature rather than of theology. 
His information about Judaism he seems to have derived 
exclusively from Greek writings, particularly from 
Philo and Josephus. A persecution of the Christians, 
which raged in Alexandria in the years 202 and 203, 
drove Clement to seek safety in flight, and he appears 
to have taken up his residence for a short while in 
Syria (Euseb. H, £., VI. 11). Here he may have gleaned 
something from the Jews at first hand. Of Hebrew he 
was not altogether ignorant. Most of his explanations 
of terms are indeed unfortunate, and argue little for 
an intimate knowledge of the language. But that he 
possessed a certain acquaintance with Hebrew is proved 
by the prolix remarks found in his writings on the 
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characteristics which distinguish Hebrew from other lan- 
guages! It should also be borne in mind that his quo- 
tations sometimes differ from the Septuagint, and this 
variation would seem to show that he consulted the ori- 
ginal text? Only on the supposition that Clement had 
a command of Hebrew can we account for the fact that 
he criticises adversely those who, when reading Scripture, 
pervert its plain meaning by their tones, and place a 
forced construction on clear and wise laws by their trans- 
position of points and accents? That this reproach 
is aimed at the Jews is obvious. And it is a valuable 
testimony, from a comparatively early period, to the free 
and unrestricted manner in which the text of Holy Writ 
was handled for Agadic purposes. 

Hostile expressions against the Jews are not found in 
his writings. His essay Kavav éxxdnovaoriKds if mpos TOUS 
TovSaitovras (Euseb. H. E., VI., 13) may have contained 
some ; but the work, with the exception of a few fragments, 
is lost. He argues that the Jews have no right to twit 
Christianity with its numerous sects, seeing that Judaism 
is also rent by factions, but that nevertheless its professors 
strive their hardest to win converts* He betrays his 
contempt by the anxiety which he expresses in his exposi- 
tion not to be confounded with the vulgar Jews.’ Apart 





1 Strom. vi.15 (viii. 353, M.), “Exec 0 ody kai dAdag tide idiérnrag 7 
“EBpaiwy duddexroc, xaQarep cai ixdorn THY NotTOY.. 

2 A striking deviation in the translation of Leviticus xi. 13, 14 (Deut 
xiv. 12) is noticeable, AAA’ odd" kriva  webmrepoy pacrogayh i deroy 
gayciv gnoiv . .. . Paced. iii. 11 (viii. 653, M.). The words wcimrepov 
pacropayy are wanting in the LXX. 

3 Strom. iii. 4, end (viii. 1144), OUroe elowy of card rijy dvdywow guwvijg 
révp dtastpipovrec rag Toapag mpdg rac iSiag ydovag, Kai Twwy Tpoopduay 
cai oriypay peradion ta wapayytAOivra cwppdvug re Kai ovppepdvTwe 
BraZoperoe mpdc 10uTabeiag rag éavTwr. 

4 7b. viii. 15 (ix. 524, M.), mode ré& rd ‘FAXjvwr Kai lovdaiwy ém- 


Gepdpeva apiv éyeAquara dwodoynodoBa .... Mpdc odc papéiv? “Ore wai 
map’ iptv roig lovdaing. . . . mapmoddat yeysvacty aipicec* Kal ob Onmov 
gare deiv dxvety . . . . tovdatlev. 


5 Tb, vii. 8 (ix. 553, M.), "Iovdaiwy rav xviaiwy. 
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from these isolated instances, he is a defender of Judaism 
rather than an antagonist. In his Stromata an endeavour 
is made to prove that the Greek philosophers obtained 
their wisdom from Jewish teachers, and that the Jewish 
law stands higher than Hellenic law. 

Agadic elements are more plentiful in Clement’s writ- 
ings than the course of his studies would naturally lead us 
to expect. He lays great value on the traditions of the 
true and hidden sense of Scripture’ preserved by Jewish 
teachers, whom he knows as the wvoras, a term probably 
current in Alexandria.? As he, however, usually quotes 
traditions without naming the pvora: in connection with 
them, it is a matter of some difficulty to distinguish in 
his writings those elements which are of specifically Jewish 
origin. But asa proof that his works do contain genuine 
Jewish traditions I quote the following specimens. He 
tells us (Strom. I. 23, viii. 900 M.) on the authority 
of the plotat, that Moses slew the Egyptian with a 
“mere” word, gaci S& of potas AOyO povm avereiv 
tov Aiyvrriov. This is identical with the well-known 
tradition which explains the text (Exod. ii. 14) s2mbn 
218 TINS as meaning that Moses pronounced the 
Ineffable Name, and thereby destroyed the Egyptian task- 
master. (See Exodus Rabba, and Rashi ad locum.) 

Clement notes (ibid. viii., 897 M.), that the law-giver had 
several Hebrew names besides his Egyptian one—Moses ; his 
parents called him at his circumcision oyp1T1;* and after 
his death he received, according to the Mystae, a new name, 
Maeryxi (1340 2). This is undoubtedly a genuine Jewish 
Agada; though I cannot, at present, trace its parallel in 











1 Strom. i, 12 (viii. 753, M.), rag droxpigoug rijg dAnD0t¢ yywsiwg wapa- 
Coote... 

2 Vide infra. 

3 This observation is also noteworthy from a sociological point of 
view ; we are thereby informed that already in the second century it was 
customary among the Jews to give their sons names on the occasion of 
their circumcision (but see Luke i., 59). 
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Jewish sources. There is a discussion in T. B. Sota,.12a, and 
Exod. R.1, between some Tanaites on the name Moses! ; but 
there is no hint of Jehojakim, or of the name conferred 
upon the leader after his death. It should also be noticed 
that the phrase wera tv advan uv implies another Agada ; 
that Moses, like Enoch and Elijah, did not die, but was 
translated to heaven. This legend is clearly alluded to 
in Jude, verses 8,9. It is also found in detail in Deut. 
R., ad finem Babylonian Talmud Sota 13d, nwo ma ND. 
Cp. also Baba Bathra, 17a, where it is said that Moses 
belonged to those against whom the angel of death 
was powerless, nian qm oma wow NS. Maimonides 
quotes the legend at the beginning of his Introduction to 
the Talmud. 

After these undoubted specimens of Jewish Agadas we 
feel ourselves justitied in ascribing a Jewish origin to some 
of Clement’s obscurer legends. Clement notes, in con- 
nection with Genesis xv. 5, that Abraham, according to 
the opinions of some, perceived the divine wonders of the 
Creation and the beautiful order of nature. This exegesis 
is opposed to the Christian interpretation, which sees in 
the text a reference to Jesus, the Son of God (Strom. v. 1, 
ix. 20 M.): “Lorepov &é, dvaBrépas. eis Tov ovpavov, elite 
Tov viov ev TH Trvevpats dav, ws eEnyoovras TuveEs, elTe dyyehov 
ebSofov, elite Kal dds errvyvods Ocov xpeitTova THs Toujoews, 
Kal Taons THY a’TH TAEEws. 

The Midrash, commenting on the same verse (Gen. R., c. 
44), says that the contemplation of the star-spangled firma- 
ment made the patriarch feel himself an astrologer, which 
agrees with his having realised the crder of nature.? Even 
the added touch that Abraham saw an angel is not merely 
invented by Clement; for the Midrash remarks (on verse 
7) that Michael was the saviour of Abraham and would 


DDN MON DY Iw WIN AAD wy 2D WIN PND 49 
minvaad p07. 


2 DINSDON AX PNI PN ND. 
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become ultimately the saviour of his posterity. Clement 
had doubtless heard this Agada, but reproduced it in the 
wrong place. Clement states that Buzzi, Urias the son of 
Samaia, and Habakkuk were Jeremiah’s contemporaries. 
mpopnrevouat dé kai Bovti cai Ovdpias 6 vids Zapaiov kai 
ApBaxoip atv aire. Strom. i, 21 (viii, 849). Cp. 
Strom. i. 21 (viii., 872 M.), where Yodwvias Bovti follow 
after Jeremiah. This notice is evidently based on an 
Agada. And, in fact, Seder Olam R., c. xx. ad finem, 
collates the following passages :—727 “19 TIDY ON ‘TT TAT 
Mr ws on 427 SOS ‘A aT mT aws Ipor yo pa 
sn. 72 bmp obs ‘aa nomen 459 ‘7 pw. Non 
yam qyaD waz oD 4D. 

According to this quotation, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Uriah 
(Jerem. xvi. 20), and Ezekiel were contemporary prophets ; 
this is in complete agreement with Clement. We aré thus 
also in a position to identify Clement’s enigmatic Buzi— 
who has given this Father's editors so much trouble—with 
Ezekiel, son of Busi. Either “ Ezekiel” has dropped out, 
or his father is really meant, in accordance with the 
tradition that where a prophet’s father is named, he too 
was a prophet. 

Graetz, in his Hagadische Elementen bei den Kirchenvatern 
(Frankel’s Monatsschrift, III., 1854, p. 311), first drew 
attention to the agreement between Clement and the 
Seder Olam Rabbi. I will give one more striking instance. 
Clement says, Strom. i., 21 (vill, 842 M.), that Elisha 
commenced to prophesy at the age of forty, and pro- 
phesied for a period of six years. Whence is this state- 
ment, which is given with as much emphasis as if it 
rested on Scriptural authority, derived? The Seder 
Olam R., ¢. xix., says :—DIND Dw MHD AWM TNS IND 
mw owes any Ose os pws. Undoubtedly we 
ought to read in the Greek, not é, but é&jxovra (instead of 
£’, equal to 60, ¢, equal to 6, was written by mistake). This 
tradition, then, Clement has in common with the Seder 
Olam. That Elisha commenced his prophetic career at the 
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age of forty we do not find in any of the Jewish sources ; 
it must nevertheless have been a common tradition, and 
the same supposition would account for many other of 
Clement’s statements. In conclusion, we may note that this 
Father was acquainted with many more traditions than 
he gives. He, for example, alludes to an exposition of the 
Mystae in connection with the sacrificial ritual, but does 
not say anything more definite about it. 


III. 
ORIGEN. 


Origen was born, probably, in Alexandria, about 185 or 
186 aD. It is generally assumed that his parents were 
Christians, but this was probably the case on one side only. 
His father’s name, Leonides, has been preserved, but not 
that of his mother. This omission is not accidental, but 
is due to the reverence of pious Christian writers for 
Origen’s memory, which led them to suppress his mother’s 
name on account of her Jewish descent.' The fact that she 
knew enough of Hebrew to teach her son,’ and that he 
occupied himself with the study of that language, contrary 
—according to Jerome—to the usage of his nation and 
age, are strong evidence in favour of this view.* His 
impulse to Hebrew studies he probably received from his 
Jewish mother.t In his capacity as Bishop of Cesarea, in 
Palestine, Origen must have come into frequent contact 
with learned Jews, as indeed appears from his writings. 
He mentions again and again his Magister Hebraeus, on 
whose authority he gives several Agadas.° His depen- 





1 Strom. ii. 20 (viii. 872, M.), é¢ airiag dc tcacw ot piorat 

2 Jerome, Hp. xxxix. ad Paulam, c. 1, Tum vero quod in Origine 
quoque illo Graecia tota miratur, in paucis non dicam mensibus, sed 
diebus, ita Hebraeae linguae vicerat difficultates, ut in discendis canen- 
disque Psalmis cum matre contenderet. 

3 Cp. Smith-Wace, op..cit., iv. 976. 

4 Jerome, De viris illustr. 54, contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam. 

5 De Prine.,1, 3, 4, iv. 26 ; in the Greek Fragment, 6‘ESpatoc. I may 
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dence on Jewish masters is already emphatically noted by 
Jerome.! He often mentions the views of the Jews, by 
which phrase he refers not to the teaching of certain 
individuals, but to the method of exegesis universally 
prevalent among the Hebrews of his time.? Those of them 
with whom he cultivated personal intercourse were dis- 
tinguished by their scientific attainments. The one Jew 
whom he names is no less considerable a personage than 
Hillel, the Patriarch’s son, or Jullos, as Origen calls him.* 
His other Jewish acquaintances were either closely related 
to the patriarch’s family or occupied a high position on 
account of their erudition* No wonder that with such 
opponents Origen carefully avoids, in his polemic, offensive 
expressions ; forming, in this respect, a noble exception to 
the usual practice of the Church fathers. Origen fights 
principles, not their representatives or exponents. Occa- 
sionally, however, a harsh sentence against his Jewish 
antagonists escapes him.’ He even ventures to assert that 
the Jews of his time could no longer boast of men of real 
knowledge. Consistently with this adverse judgment, 
Origen labours chiefly to refute the scriptural exposition 
of Jewish teachers, and to establish in lieu thereof his own 
exegesis. He not only had private interviews with Jewish 





remark here that I give my quotations in Greek when the original 
writings of Origen remain, and in Latin when only the Latin translation 
has survived. 

1 Jerome, Lid. i. adv. Ruff., c. 13; cp. the Introduction supra. 

2 Eg., Ep. ad Africanus § 12, gaoi 2 ot ‘RSpato. For other quotations 
see infra. 

3 My especial authority for this is Graetz's “ Hillel, the son of the 
Patriarchs” (Monatsschrift xxx., 1881, p. 433, etc.). My revered teacher, 
Professor W. Bacher, in his Hagada of the Palestinian Amoraim, i. 92 
and 107 § 2, suggests the hypothesis that Origen also had intercourse 
with Hoschja. 

4 Gritz, op. cit. 

5 Hom. x. in Jerem. § 8 (xiii. 368, M.), Bdéwere atray rac xapdiag 
Gtecbtopivac b7d rév Suvdpewy avrixempivwr. 

6 Ib. § 3 (xvii. 361, Gr. Text is not clear), Neque magistri neque doc- 
tores in Judaea aliqui remanserunt: et licet sint innumerabiles qui sibi 
sapientiam vindicent, non est jam sermo Dei in eis, 
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teachers, but also engaged in public disputations in the 
presence of large audiences, which included among their 
ranks competent controversialists. This we gather from 
several expressions in his writings.! The principal topics 
discussed at these meetings may be summarised as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The Scriptural Text.—The copies of the Bible that 
circulated among the Christians were, as we have already 
had occasion to remark, corrupt in several passages. At 
a disputation between Jews and Christians, the former, 
naturally enough, alluded to these mistakes, and mocked 
their opponents for allowing such obvious blunders. This 
kind of argument, the first beginnings of which we have 
traced in Justin, plays an important part in Origen. The 
wish to free the Church from the just reproaches of the 
Jews on this score, led him to undertake that gigantic 
enterprise, the fruit of which is the Hexapla.’ 

2. The Apocrypha.—Another point of difference was the 





1 Contra Celswm I, 45 (xi. 744, M.), Mépvnpar 6& wore tv rim mpg ’Iov- 
Eatwy deyouévoug aogpodc dtadisee ypnoduevog rowdry Adyw, mrEiovwy 
xowwovrwy Td Aeyspevov. Ib. I. 55 (xi. 761, M.), Mépynvar dé wore, ev rive 
mpoc Tovg AEyopévoug mapa "lovdaiorg cogode ivonrnce raig mpogdyreiac 
ravrac (Jesaja liii.) ypnodpevog’ eg’ ol¢ Edtyev 6 "Iovdaiog.... Ib. i. 56 
(xi. 764, M.), cat pépynpai ye wdve Odipac Tov "Tovdatoy vourZopevoy aopay 
éx rig Aeewe Tabryc’ bo mpde abriy dropur, ele Ta TY EavTOD "Tovdaiopy 
axoXov8a, etc., etc. 

3 Epiphanius, De ponderibus ct mensuris, c. 2, Qoryévng ... . amoxa- 
riornse TH exaorp Tromp Tov idAdeirovTa Aoyoy ... . iva pi Taparsipy 
"Lovdaiog nai Lapapeirace ériapBaverOa trav iv raic dyiatg ’Excdnotatc 
Gciwy Toagav—Ruffinus lib. v. Invect. adv. Hieronymum, c. 4, Apostatae 
quidem et Judaei interpretati sunt ea, quorum lectione Judaei maxime 
utuntur. Et quia frequenter si disputatio incidisset, vel immutata 
esse aliquanta, vel deesse, vel abundare in nostris Scripturis mentiebantur, 
voluit Origenes nostris ostendere, qualis apud Judaeos Scripturarum 
lectio teneretur .... ut sciremus non quid nobie, sed quid Judaeis 
adversum nos certantibus aut deesse, aut abundare videntur. Origen 
recurs frequently to the Jewish method of reading, ¢g., Hom. 
in Num. xvi. 4, Hebraei habere se scriptum dicunt.— Comm. in Hp. ad 
Rom. lib. ii. § 13 (xiv. 909, M.), ipsi in Hebraeis exemplaribus habere se 
dicunt.... 
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Apocrypha, to which the Church attached an exaggerated 
importance, notwithstanding its frequent want of taste 
and silliness, over which the Jews could only make merry. 
The history of Susanna was always derided by them for 
this reason.1_ The Jews had an Apocrypha of their own, 
which they valued; but this seems to have been dis- 
tinguished from what we term Agada only in as far as it 
was already written down, while most other Agadas were 
still orally circulated? Origen draws no distinction be- 
tween the Jewish Apocrypha and Jewish traditions, know- 
ing that they merged into one? It is especially note- 
worthy that he also knew of the existence of certain 
mystic writings, by which he could not have meant either 
Apocrypha or Agada, for both these classes of literature 
were known to him under their proper names.*. He must 
have been thinking of such works as treat of the Mwy» 
M2577, or MwA Mwy, etc., writings which, according to 





1 Epistota ad Africanum de historia Susannac § 5, ’Accotpev 6? ph 
ayvoeiv kai rag [sc. ypagdc] wap’ ixeivorc, iva, Tpdg "lovdaiouvg Sta- 
AeyspmeEvort, pH wpogtpwpey abroic ra pi} KEipeva ev Toig avriypagoe 
abray, wai iva ovyxonowpeba rotg pepopévorg wap’ éxeivotg’ et cai tv rot¢ 
mperipore ob xetrat BiBXiotg’ roavTng yap odonc HpdY Tie wpdg abrove 
gv raic Cnrinoece mapucrevnc, ob KaTapporvncouery, odd we og avroic, 
yeddsovrar rode amd tHv iOviiy meorevovTag we adnOH, cai wap’ abroicg 
avayeypappiva ayvoovvrac.—Tb. § 4, “Qpa roivuy ei poy) AavOdver bpag ra 
Tnabra, dberciv ra tv raicg ’ExxAnatatc gepopeva avriypaga, Kai voporeOnoat 
TH adergornri, drrobicba piv rag wap’ abroic émipepopevac iepdc BiBdove, 
rodaxevecy O& "lovdaioug cai weidery, tva peradiow ypiv rev 
xaOapay, kai pndtvy wAdopa éxévrwy.—From these concessions may be 
observed how weak the Church felt itself at that time. Later on the 
victorious Church used quite a different language. 

2 Ib. § 9, Tagic 8 Gre ai wapaddoeg Aéyovor rempicOat ‘Hoatay rov 
Tpopntny. Kai iv rin droxpig¢p rovto gipera. A Hagada, therefore, 
which existed in an apocryphon, i.e. which was established in writing. 
Probably it is a reference to ’AvaSariéy ’Hoatov, which is mentioned 
several times. 

3 In Matt. xvii. 2 (xii. 1477, M.), elre te wapadociwy, cire cai émtBdddrov 
reg, etre cai 2& dwoxpigwv .... 

4 In Matt, Comm. ser. § 28 (xiii. 1636, M.), Ex libris secretioribus, qui 
apud Judaeos feruntur .... 
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the Talmud, were wont to be withheld from the uninitiated 
and especially from Christians and heretics. 

3. Christian Dogmas.—The mysterious birth of Christ 
still formed a point of. controversy between Jews and 
Christians. Justin, who knew that the Jews could not 
and would not accept Christ’s divinity, also touches on 
this theme.’ Origen reports a far harsher judgment as 
the belief of the Jews. He says in his commentary on 
John xx. 14 (xiv., 608 M.), that the Jews spoke after the 
following fashion: ‘Hyets paddov éva matépa éxopwev Tov 
Ocov rep ov, 6 packav pev ex wap%évov yeyevvijcba, cx 
mopveias ye yeyevvypévos. Jesus’ illegitimate birth was 
always a firmly held dogma in Judaism, which found 
clear expression in its ancient and modern literature, passed 
over to the heathens of antiquity and lives to-day in the 
consciousness of every simple-minded Jew, who only knows 
as much on this subject as he has learnt from his parents. 
Must not this conviction have found expression in the 
Talmud? Has that monumental work, which contains 
such valuable evidence on the events of the first Christian 
centuries, nothing to tell us concerning this Jewish dogma ? 
Certainly it has. The Talmud here agrees with Origen. 
The founder of the dominant creed it calls S775 72 IW», 
or S772D.w.? What does 8773) mean? Although much 
has been written about this term, its significance and 
etymology have not been fixed. I here suggest an ex- 
planation, quite different from those hitherto proposed. 
In Sifri Deut., § 320, mann (Deut. xxxii. 20) is thus 
interpreted, O77 OVID. OF ONIDHDN, “They are a com- 
mon and degraded people.” or» is the Hebrew 
transcription, with the plural suffix, of the Greek sépvou, as 
Levy (Neuhebr. Worterb., iv. 18a) correctly states. The 
Greek term mopvos has become naturalised in the Rabbinic 


! Dial, c. 49 (vi. 581, M.), 6 Tpipwy ... . wai yap mavreg iypeic ror 
Xerdyv dvOpwrov 2 avOpdrwr mpocdocaper yevnoeoBat. 
? Also 8723B, which is even written NINID. 
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dialect, in which sropveiov and zropvn also occur. Now, this 
passage in the Sifri has, as a varia lectio, wm. Levy 
gives mdpdwy as its equivalent, but this has nothing in 
common with zopvo. We believe that a purely phonetic 
phenomenon accounts for this variant. Between the liquids 
“yr” and “n,” the dental “d” has been inserted, a procedure 
familiar to philologists. tmp is thus the same as répvoe. 
The feminine form 7opvn shows a similar phonetic trans- 
formation in the word my2™»5.' We now arrive at the con- 
clusion of this chain of reasoning. N773D and M2™D 
(disregarding the feminine suffix) only differ in the relative 
position of the liquids “n” and “r.” That these frequently 
change their places in the Rabbinic dialect in the case 
of words borrowed from the Greek is well known. 
It may therefore be confidently assumed that sD is 
nothing but wépvn, modified by phonetic influences. “2 Ww» 
N772D would thus mean Jesus, the son of the prostitute, or 
in Origen’s phrase 6 €« qropveias yeyevynuévos, or as the 
Pesikta Rabbathi has it Nmvxrt Noa. This explanation 
sums up the beliefs he!d in Jewish circles concerning Jesus? 
This does not shut out the view that the present form of 
the word 87735, which sounds like wap@évos, may also have 
been influenced by the Christian dogma that Jesus was the 
son of a virgin. The opposition between é« mapOévov and 
é« mopveias forms even in Origen a sort of play upon 
words, and Jewish popular wit was probably not slow to 
take advantage of the similarity of sound. 

4. Abrogation of the Mosaic Law—The Pauline doctrine 
that Jesus’ advent superseded the Law of Moses encountered 
a lively opposition down to the thirdcentury. The contra- 
diction between Christ’s declaration that not an iota of the 
Law shall be given up, and his followers’ disregard of the 








1 This disagrees with the view of Levy, iv. 102a. 


2 I think it unnecessary to cite the Rabbinical passages relating to 
Jesus, as they are accessible in the Essay of Laible, Jesus Christus im 
Lalmud (Berlin, 1891). 
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most essential Jewish observances was too glaring not to 
be noticed and severely reprehended by impartial heathens, 
who told the Christians that their spiritual conception 
of the Scriptures did not justify their neglect of the cere- 
monial laws; for there were Jews who also conceived their 
law spiritually and yet scrupulously practised all of them." 
Origen nevertheless pours out the vials of his contempt on 
Jews “after the flesh.”? He finds it unnecessary to wash 
the hands before meals; the sole requisite is spiritual 
purity.? The fulfilment of the laws in a spiritual sense 
sometimes assumes a very comical aspect ! 

Origen brings against the Jews a charge already met 
with in Justin; viz, that the Jews falsify and mutilate 
the Scriptures.* He is convinced that there is a want of 
agreement between the old and new copies of the Jewish 
Bible, and that much which exhibited a Christian tendency 
in the former, has been disfigured in the latter.® He is 
unconscious that he is here guilty of a self-contradiction ; 
for he often admits that the Jews possess the genuine, the 
Christians the corrupt text of Holy Writ.6 Especially in- 
structive is Origen’s testimony to the great attraction 
which Judaism possessed for the heathens. There must 
have been still many proselytes to Judaism in his day ; 


1 Contra Celsum I. § 1 (xi. 793, [M.), undé rotro xaravoncag, bre ot amo 
"lovdainy sig rov "Inooty morevovreg od Karadedoimact Tov mwarpioy 
vopov. Origen adds to this (§ 3), The Jew of Celsus ought rather to 
have said, revic O& (dpm) cai Sinyotpevoe we tmayyidre00€, Trevpariewes, 
obdéy irrov Ta warpia Thpeire. 

2 Comm, in Matt. xi. 12 (xiii. 939, M.), ot cwpartcoi Iovdaios 

3 Ib. xi. 8 (xiii. 928, M.), “Quovro ydp xowag piv cai dxabdprove tiva, 
xéipac rac ray pi) vpapévwy mpd Tov apropayeiv ... . “Hytic 62 ob xara ry 
Tov wap’ ixeivorg mpeaSuripwy mapadéow.... Kadaipiy wepwpueOa.... 

4 Hom, in Jerem. xvi. 10 (viii. 451, M.), Judaei qui exemplaria non- 
nulla falsarunt.—The Greek text is here damaged. 

5 In Matt. Comm. ser. § 28 (xiii. 1636, M.) in Scripturis vetcribus quae 
legebantur in Synagogis eorum. 

6 Hom. in Jerem, xvi. 10 (xiii. 450, M.), Eira GdAn iori mpognteia, hy 
oik oi Swe apd roig ‘EBdopicovra ody’ edpupery 62 iv raic ixddcece, 
Ondovere ketuévny tv ry ‘EBpamp .. . . 
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otherwise there is no adequate reason for the vehement 
indignation with which he attacks the Judaizers, forgetting 
himself so far as to utter curses and imprecations, altogether 
unworthy of him, against those who were converted to the 
old faith! Among the Christians, too, there were several 
“ Judaizers.” Many, especially women, kept the Sabbath 
on the same day of the week as the Jews; washed and 
adorned themselves in honour of the day.? Origen maif- 
tains that the Sabbath in the “carnal” sense, as the Jews 
conceive it, cannot possibly be observed; to carry out its 
ordinances literally, one would have to abide in the same 
place for twenty-four hours, without stirring. This point 
was often treated in controversies. It forms, even in 
Jerome’s writings, the subject of a lively dispute between 
Jews and Christians.? Besides the Sabbath, the Passover 


1 In Matt. Comm. ser. § 16 (xiii. 1621, M.), Arbitror ergo omnem 
hominem qui ex conversatione gentili Judaeorum factus est proselytus, 
filium gehennae fuisse et priusquam proselytus efficiatur. 

2 Hom, in Jerem, xii. 13 (xvii. 396, M.), Kai wepi caBBdrov yuvaivec py) 
akovowat Tot TpognTot, OVK aKovovoe KExpUppEvWC, GAAL dKovovet Pavepic. 
Od Aodovrat THY rypipav Tov caBGParov.... 

3 Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. vi. 2 (xiv. 1094, M), Quid enim tam impossi- 
bile, quam Sabbati observatio secundum litteram Legis, ut in multis 
saepe jam diximus? Jubetur enim non exire de domo sua, non se movere 
de loco suo, nihil oneris levare. Quae quia impossibilia vident Judaei, 
qui secundum carnem legem observant, inepta quaedam et ridicula com- 
mentantur, quibus impossibilitatem Legis sarcire videantur. Origen omits 
to tell us what these stupidities are. We discover them, however, through 
Jerome, Lp. ad Algasiam, c.10 (iv. 207, ed. Martianay), Praeterea quia 
jussum est, ut diebus Sabbathorum sedeat unusquisque in domo sua, et 
non egrediatur, neque ambulet de loco, in quo habitat, si quando cos juxta 
litteras caperimur arctare, ut non jaceant, non ambulent, non stent, sed 
tantum sedeant, sic velint praecepta servare, solent respondere et dicere : 
Barachibas et Simon ct Helles maqistri nostri tradiderunt nobis, ut bis 
mille pedes ambulemus in Sabbatho, et cetera istiusmodi. The answer 
of the Jew would probably in the original Hebrew run as follows: 
bon apxy yoy 9 ow Aapy 9 AD wpa wn Adap, etc. 
In the Talmud and Midrash we frequently note apologetic utterance 
against the reproach of the Christians in reference to the keeping of the 
Sabbath, of which a few have been collected by N. Brill, Gratz Jubel- 
schrift, p. 191, N.1. The laws concerning circumcision were declared by 
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was also kept according to Jewish rites, by numerous Chnis- 
tians who prepared unleavened bread.! Origen asserts, that 
this sympathy with Judaism was not spontaneous, but was 
the artificial work of missionaries, who carried on a zealous 
propaganda on behalf of the ancient faith, and cajoled 
Christians to practise its rites.? 

Origen has a large number of Hebrew traditions or Aga- 
das; in this respect he stands, among the Church Fathers, 
second only to Jerome. It should be noted that Origen 
knows Jewish traditions which have reference to the 
Gospels. He gives, in the name of the Jews, an explanation 
of the term xopPav, 327), which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment.’ Iscariot, Judas the traitor’s surname, also seems to 
have had a traditional, though erroneous, Jewish interpre- 
tation.* His account of the Tetragrammaton and of the 
word pronounced in its stead, points to a genuine Jewish 
tradition.” The Midrashim or Agadas, in the strict sense 
of the terms, which Origen quotes so profusely, he probably 
owed to his intercourse with distinguished Jewish friends. 


Origen as impossible as those concerning the keeping of the Sabbath. 
See on that point Diestel, History of the Old. Testament, p. 27, and Bacher, 
Ag. of the Pal, Amor., I. 92, N. 4. 

1 Hom, in Jerem, xii. 13 (xiii. 396, M.),"Ooor év dpty (tyyic yap tore rd 
mdoxa) Gluua dyere. I quote the text with some emendations. 

2 In Matt. Comm. ser. § 16 (xiii. 1621, M.), [Judaei] diligenter circum- 
eunt plurima loca mundi, ut advenas Judaizare suadeant. 

3 Comm. in Matt. xi. 9 (xiii. 929, M.), ot 62 paproator xai of ypapparei¢ 
roiavrny ivavriovpivny TO vouw Twapddoow ixdedwxacw, acagicrepoy iv rp 
Ebayyikty xepivnv, y ob0’ abroi émPeBrAncapev dv, et py rév “EGpaiwy 
tig émdidweev uty Ta kara Tov TOroY ovTwe ixovra.... KopBaw gore 
3 dpeidee pot, ruvriort, ddpoy. The same words, but not in the name of 
the Jew, are also found in Theophylactus in Matt. xv. 5. 

4 In Matt. Comm. ser. §78 (xiii. 1727, M.), Audivi quendam exponen- 
tem patriam proditoris Judae secundum interpretationem Hebraicam 
exsuffocatum vocari. 

5 Selecta in Psalm ii. (xii. 1104, M.), xéptov yap tvOade avri rot ’1a1} 
eipneev, cai tory 1) dpxi Tod Wadpod wap’ “E3paiorg “’ANAnAovia”. Fore 
O& Te rérpaypapparoy dvexgwynroy Tup’ avTotc, OwEp Kai Ewi rod weradov rob 
xXpvoov Tov dpxtepiwe advayéypanrat, kai Aéyerat piv ry ‘Adwvat mpoonyopig, 
odxi rotrou yeypappéivov ev Ty TEeTpaypappary. 

K 2 
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His introductions to some of these Agadas show that he 
had a certain respect for them.! Most of them are also to 
be found in Jewish sources. Some have already been com- 
pared by Graetz in his Hagadische Elemente bet den Iirchen- 
vitern. We will confine our attention to a few selected 
specimens, which will serve to show how useful it would 
be to collect and investigate the Agadas scattered through 
Origen’s writings. 


1.—* THE GARDEN OF EDEN, THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD.” 


Selecta in Gen. ii. 8 (xii. 100, M.), Ovxotv mapadeddxacww 
‘EBpaior, étu 6 tomes ev @ épirevcev Tov Tapddeccy 4 Tov 
ximov Kupuos 6 Oeds, Edu xadeita: nal paci adbtov pécov 
elvat Tod Kocpov, ws Képnv 6pOadrpov: 610 Kal Tov TroTapoOV 
tov Deicwv, épunveverOar cTOpa KOpNS, ws ex TOU Edeu 
exTropevopevov Tod ToTaLoD TOD MmpwTov. 

A remarkable Midrash of which I have failed to find 
an exact counterpart in Jewish writings. It may be a 
conclusion drawn from the old assumption that Palestine is 
the centre of the earth, while Eden was supposed to be in or 
near to Palestine. The precise situation of Paradise forms 
the subject of a Talmudic controversy. T. B. Erubin, 19a:— 
Muy. yew Os NT Sew) vasa os wy woe py 7 
NTYD oq Aya sya7qyA on. On the other hand, Midrash 
Ps. xxi. 3, tells us: MAM AMd pow. yTY yA yw. The 
interpretation of }w.D as WN *D is unknown to me in 
Jewish sources. 


2.—POTIPHAR AND JOSEPH. 


Origen says in a catena regia, quoted from a MS. in 
Montfaucon’s Hexapla on Genesis xxxvii. 36: “ Phutirpha- 
rem eundem ipsum esse tradunt, qui Josephi herus et socer 


1 Hom. in Isajam I. § 5 (xiii, 225, M.), Cur non dicamus in praesenti 
traditionem quandam Judaeorum verisimilem quidem, nec tamen veram 
....Itisa reference to the well-known tradition of the murder of the 
prophet Isaiah. 
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fuit. Narrantque Aseneth illam matrem suam apud patrem 
accusasse, quod insidias in Josephum struxisset, non autem 
ab eo insidiis appetita fuisset. Quam ille Josepho sponsam 
dedit”...... The same tradition is given more explicitly 
in Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Gen. xxxvii. 36: “Putiphar 
eunucho. Ubi queritur, quomodo postea uxorem habere 
dicatur. Tradunt Hebreei emptum ab hoc Joseph ob nimiam 
pulchritudinem in turpe ministerium, et a Domino virilibus 
ejus arefactis, postea electum esse juxta morem Hierophan- 
tarum in pontificatum Neilopoleos, et hujus filiam esse 
Aseneth, quam postea Joseph uxorem acceperit.”! 

Three features are to be distinguished in these notices, 
(a) Potiphar, Gen. xxxvii. 36, is identified with Potipherah, 
Gen. xli. 45, and Asenath is, accordingiy, Joseph’s former 
master’s daughter; (6) Asenath, according to this account, 
felt and evinced sympathy with her father’s slave before 
his imprisonment; (c) Potiphar, inflamed by the sight of 
Joseph’s beauty, contemplated the commission of an unna- 
tural crime, but was stricken with impotence. The whole 
of this tradition, with the exception of the second part, 
which does not really belong to it, occurs in Jewish sources. 
We read in T. B. Sota, 136 :—irapw an 798 NED WD 
DN NIPYS wD) YN D2 N2 [1D7D) DXA Nz] Iezy> 
yap wp AYODy 7p ww. The words placed within brackets 
are erased by Rashi, because they are tautologous. R. 
Nathan, of the Aruch, retains them, and explains, 07D 
tad qy7p) mea. This view is obviously preferable to 
Rashi’s. The words My7nb o> form the basis of the inter- 
pretation yy7"D) Yo. We thus have here the express 
tradition that Potiphar is identical with Potipherah, and was 
stricken with impotence as a punishment for his evil inten- 
tions towards Joseph. 

The same legend is recorded in other portions of Rabbinic 
literature. Gen. Rc. 86, "py yay YD MMW pw» 








1 This tradition is not found in Rahmer’s Hebrew Traditions in the 
Works of Hieronymus, Breslau, 1861. 
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sm>n DINOIw MyTD DMD pow mwys owd AEM Tw p> 
pa apm yo) wenawind SON I? Now. Levy, Weuhebr. 
Worterbuch, and Fiirst, Glossarium Greco-hebreum, p. 163 b., 
give @wreivds as the Greek original of y2m1. Kohut’s Aruch 
Completum, VI., 3156, agrees with Perles’ Rabbinische Sprach- 
u. Sagen-Kunde, p. 21, that yx.) is derived from wourdva= 
putana. Both explanations are incorrect; for dwrewvds would 
imply a eulogy of Potiphar, where none was intended by the 
Midrash, and “ putana” is not Latin but Romaic. I venture 
to suggest that y2wI=c7ddwv, a eunuch; omddwy is the 
rendering of 07D, which the Septuagint and Vulgate give 
generally as well as Gen. xxxvii. 36, in the particular passage 
under discussion (see H. Ronsch, Itala u. Vulgata, second 
edition, p. 246). The name y pm, which sounded so 
strange to the Hebrew ear demanded an Agadic interpre- 
tation. It was accordingly bisected; the first half, sw», 
was explained in three ways: (a) as derived from nu», 
Gen. R., c. 86, 95 ooay ope mw; (5) from dds 
“light,” Zanchuma IL, aw, § 16, aD Yow STP ms 
mynp Sw arpad pyrtamw,) cp. Jelamdenu, quoted in Aruch, 
s. v., BD IT, mwa 2s ASw ODD Dwyss TNTw Dob 
sw; (c) from ozddey, a “eunuch,” Gen. R., ib., where the 
words my 5D OND are added to confirm the derivation. y75, 
the second component of the name, was interpreted in two 
ways: (a) as derived from pnb, to untie or loosen, Gen. R., 
ib, 1’y) waxy DTD mMmMw; (4) from yn», to cut out, T. B. 
Sota, 136, yy7D) Ysvnay No. Musafia, in Kohut I. 211, was 
guided by a right instinct when he adds Dno» NITw n°. 
He also thought of ovdédwr. Our interpretation is confirmed 
by a passage in Shir R. I. 1, my pwr wd awn ba 
MO) PHY Map wrnmw apo. This completely ex- 
cludes the idea of Potiphar’s enlightenment, or, according 
to Fiirst, 7bid., his conversion. In the Zanchuma, Potiphar 





1 The passage DINDID IN2 NYY mYTD Sw ymvad psw should be 
emended into }IOID (PID OID] Awy3 ymvad DIY DIDIW 71D, according 
to Gen, Rab. and Yalkut. 
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is not represented as the enlightened but as the enlightener, 
z. ¢., the steward over Pharaoh’s house, an office which has 
no obvious connection with spiritual enlightenment. 


8.—DIVISION OF THE RED SEA INTO TWELVE PARTS. 


Hom. in Exod. v. 5 (xii. 3380, M.), Audivi a majoribus tra- 
ditum, quod in ista digressione maris, singulis quibusque 
tribubus filiorum Israel, singule aquarum divisiones facts 
sunt, et propria unicuique tribui in mari aperta est via, 
idque ostendi ex eo, quod in Psalmis (cxxxv. 13) scriptum 
est: Quidivisit mare rubrum in divisiones. Per quod multe 
divisiones docentur factze, non una. Sed et per hoc quod 
dicitur : Ita Benjamin junior in stupore...... (Psalm. lxviii. 
28) nihilominus unicuique tribui propius enumerari videtur 
ingressus. Hzec a majoribus observata in Seripturis divinis, 
religiosum credidi non tacere. Cp. Eusebius Comm. in 
Ps, Ixxvii. 13 (xxiii. 118, M.), pact yodv ‘EBpaiwy raides ets 
iB’ tunpata Sinpobat abtiv Kat’ apiOyov Tav 18’ pudav Tod 
Aaov. 

Every detail of this Midrash is found with wonderful 
similarity in the Jewish sources. 

The division of the Red Sea into twelve parts, corres- 
ponding to the number of the tribes, is recounted in the 
Mechilta (Exod. xiv. 16) oma awy maw> por. In Mid- 
rash on Psalm cxxxvi. 15, in Yalkut Habakkuk, § 565, and 
in Yalkut Exodus, § 245, maw) pom is a mistake for 
~wy % ‘3. Even the verse with which this tradition 
is connected is the same in Origen and the Midrash. 
In the Afechilta (Exod. xiv. 15), the passage commencing 
me AO oO “sD TIN I, breaks off abruptly. The 
expected conclusion is the deduction that the sea was 
divided into twelve parts. Maimonides knew this 
Midrash in its full form. Commentary on Aboth V. 4: 
42) ab as NIT) DwawM apOMD man maT yaw. 
In Aboth de R. Nathan, c. XXXIII. (v. 1), the circumstance 
is added that the tribes expressly stipulated that the sea 
should be divided into sections, May wp Mw ond aN 
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429 a> TeNaw Bs ON 1955 NwysIw Ty Tay? NO TR. 
Ps. lxviii. 28, from which, Origen says, the same tradition 
is derived, is connected with it in the Mechilia, ibid. 6, Sota, 
360, Midrash on Ps. Ixviii. 14, where we read that the tribes 
disputed as to which of them was to be the first to pass’ 
through the Red Sea; the result could only have been that 
they crossed simultaneously by different routes. 


4.—REPENTANCE OF Korau’s Sons, 


Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. x. 7 (xiv. 1262, M.), Non puto 
absurdum videri siea que nobis de his etiam in veteri Tes- 
tamento a patribus rationabiliter tradita sunt, his scilicet, 
qui ex Hebreis ad Christi fidem venerunt, in medium profe- 
ramus. Aiebant ergo tres illos filios Core, quorum nomina 
invenimus in Exodo (vi. 24)...... Aser...... Elchana...... et 
Abiasaph...... , cum pater eorum Core pecasset una cum 
Dathan et Abiram...... istos segregasse a coetu nefario et 
ab. impia conspiratione sequestratos unanimiter ad Deum 
precem pcenitentiz profudisse: atque exauditos a Deo non 
solum veniam poene, sed et prophetic gratiam meruisse, et 
hoe quoque eis a deo poscentibus esse prestitum, ne quid 
triste aut exitiabile prophetare juberentur: et ob hoc omnes 
psalmos quicunque nominibus eorum attitulati referuntur, 
nihil triste adversum peccatores aut asperum continere. 

Only that part of this beautiful Agada which refers to the 
repentance of Korah’s sons is to be found in Jewish sources. 
A passage in Midrash to Ps. xlv. 4, runs as follows :—‘32 43 
wrrw ty ome. m/a/pr 3a) mew aa pos wr ND mp 
spb omen mow cab po ym sb mds we bap oad 
tommaso ems ws oman mmnp Ssw oor 
The rmw here mentioned is parallel to Origen’s preces peni- 
tentie. This elucidates the passage in T. B. Sanhedrin, 110a 
(Megilla, 14a):— 7a) YOY yaw Brp2a ony aan op 
mw. That this Agada is ancient appears from the un- 
familiar word 73823; cp. also Midrash on Psalms i. 5, 
and xlv.1. In the Jewish sources we miss the fine touches 
of the gift of prophecy bestowed on Korah’s sons, and of 
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the always comforting nature of the Korachide Psalms. 
Perhaps others will be fortunate enough to discover these 
points too. 


5.—ISRAEL’S STRENGTH CONSISTS IN PRAYER. 


Hom. in Num., xiii. 5 (xii. 672, M.), Ut autem scias tale 
aliquid cogitasser egem (Balak), ex scripturae verbis intel- 
lige, que ego a magistro quodam, qui ex Hebreis crediderat, 
exposita didici. Scriptum est ergo (Num. xxii. 4): Et dizit 
Moab ad seniores Madjan: Nunc, ablinget synagoga hec omnes, 
qui in circuitu nostro sunt, sicut ablingit vitulus herbam campt. 
Aiebat ergo magister ille, qui ex Hebrais crediderat: Cur, 
inquit, tali usus est exemplo, dicens: sicut ablingit vitulus 
herbam campi? Ob hoc sine dubio, quia vitulus ore obrum- 
pit herbam de campo et lingua tanquam falce queecunque 
invenerit, secat. Ita ergo et populus hic, quasi vitulus ore 
et labiis pugnat, et arma habet in verbis ac precibus. Haec 
igitur sciens rex mittit ad Balaam, ut et ipse deferat verbis 
verba contraria et precibus preces. 

This is a well-known Midrash. Sifri Num. xxii. 4, § 157; 
Num. R. c. 20,3; Tanchuma II. ; 2, § 4; Rashi, ad locum: 
Oma. OD OF AN POD WD Tw 71. 


6.—PHINEAS AND ELIJAH IDENTICAL. 
Comm. in Joann. vi. 7 (xiv. 225, M.), Oi “EBpaios trapa- 


d8dacr Diveds Tov Enrcafdpov vidv ... . adtov eivas “HAlav cai 
aBavatov év trois ApiOpuois adt@ Sia THs dvopatouévns eipyvns 
emnyyérOau. 

Jerome knows the same tradition, which he thinks the 
Jews took from an apocryphal work. Eliam esse Phineas 
Hebrezi ex Apocryphis persuasum habent (V. 813 Vallarsi). 
The sentence, ON NIT ODD is only found in Yalkut Num. 
772, in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish and ascribed to a 
Midrash as its original source. Its preservation in a mis- 
cellaneous collection is noteworthy. The ordinary Midrashim 
seem to have purposely suppressed it, because it smacked 
of Apocrypha. Its omission is particularly noticeable in 
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Tanchuma II, oma, § 3: m8 ym wm 1H TN D5 
mbwr eet ws mT sms tow RIT 7D) ovow soma, 
which, as it stands, makes no sense. The Yalkut, ib., on 
the basis of Malachi ii. 5, infers that the peace pro- 
mised Phineas was eternal life: “mm mm ody wr yn 
nwa ons yd > mm aw maw 3b yan Nam byt 
oyy mm. Here, too, Origen, gives the correct tradition 
that Phineas’ immortality is implied in the word oy>w. 


7.—ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SERAPHIM. 


De Prine. 1. 3, 4 (xi. 148, M.), “Ereye 5& 6 “EBpaios ta év 
T® ‘Hoaia Sv0 cepadip éFarrépvya Kexpayota Erepov mpos 
érepov .... Tov Movoyeviy civas tod Ocod Kal 7d TIvedpa to 
ayov. Op. De Princ. iv. 26 (xi. 400,M.), Nam et Hebreeus. 
doctor ista tradebat: pro eo quod initium omnium vel finis 
non possit ab ullo comprehendi, nisi tantummodo a Domino 
Jesu Christo, et a Spirito sancto, aiebat per figuram visio- 
nis Isaiam dixisse, duos seraphim solos esse, qui duabus 
quidem alis operiunt faciem Dei,duabus vero pedes, et duabus 
volant clamantes ad invicem sibi dicentes: Sanctus, sanc- 
tus, sanctus, etc. The same tradition was also known to 
Jerome, in Ep. xli. (ixv:) Ad Pammachium et Occeanum, 
who, however, rightly stigmatizes it as an odious and 
godless exposition. Had it not been expressly so stated, 
one could hardly believe that a Jew said it. The Christian 
terms, at least, are to be placed to a Church Father’s 
account. I could not find this interpretation in the 
Jewish sources, and none will regret its absence. 


8.—DANIEL, CHANANIAH, MISHAEL AND AZARIAH 
WERE EUNUCHS. 


Comm. in Matt. xv. 5 (xiii. 1225, M.), act 8¢ “ERpaiwv 
maides Tov AaviyjA Kal Tovs TpEls obv avT@ ‘Avanay, Alapiav 
Micanr, év BaBvrdv. edvovyicbat, wAnpovpévns TIS pos 
tov “Etexiav cipnuévns mpopnteias b7d ‘Haaiov év t@ “Ard 
Tov omépparos cov AnovTat, Kal ToLicover oTradovTas év TO 
oix@ tod Bacidews BaBvddvos” (Is. xxxix. 7). Pact Sé dre 
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mept tovTwv Kal ‘Hoaias érpopyrevoe bdoxwv “ Mn reyéro 
6 dAXoxyerts 6 TpocKeipevos KUpip. Aoprel ue Apa KUptos amd 
Tod Aaod avbtov,” Kat ta éENs, Ews rod “KpeiTrova viav Kal 
Ouyarépwv” (Is. lvi. 35). 

Origen gives the tradition with more fulness of detail in 
Hom. in Ezek. iv., § 8 (xiii. 703, M.). On Ezek. xiv. 15: 
Audivi quondam a quodam Hebreo hunc locum exponente 
atque dicente, ideo hos nominatos, quia unusquisque eorum 
(Daniel, Job, Noe) tria tempora viderit, letum, triste et 
rursum letum...... Noe...... vidit mundum ante diluvium 
seein diluvio...... , rursum in resurrectione omnium pecca- 
torum. Dicit mihi aliquis: concedo de Noe, ut tria tempora 
viderit: quid respondebis mihi de Daniele? Et hic ante 
captivitatem in patria floruit nobilitate, et deinceps in Ba- 
bylonem translatus eunuchus effectus est, ut manifeste ex 
libro illius intelligi potest; vidit et reversionem in Jerusa- 
lem. Ut autem probetur quod ante captivitatem eunuchus 
factus sit, assumamus id quod ad Ezechiam dictum est 
(Is. xxix. 7)...... Job...... fuit locuples...... deinde accepit 
diabolus potestatem adversus eum)...... post hee apparet 
ei Dominus. Jb. § 5 (xiii. 700, M.). Daniel qui traditus est 
eunuchorum principi cum Anania, Azaria, Misaela, eunuchus 
fuit...... Quomodo filii Danielis docebuntur, quem eunu- 
chum fuisse Judi tradunt ? Verum quia fertilis et sancta 
fuit anima illius, et propheticis divinisque sermonibus mul- 
tos liberos procreavit...... Catena Regia in Prophetas ad 
Ezek. xiv. 5: Tiovds &yer 6 Aavyr xara tHv avtiv mvevpa- 
TuKHY Yyévvav, ods éeyévynoev 1) TpodyTeia adtod. viovs yap 
gapxixovs oix éxyev. Evvovyos yap hy, ds pace. 

The same tradition we find in Jerome lib. I, adv. Jovin., 
c. 25: Superfluum est de Daniele dicere, cum Hebreei usque 
hodie autument et illum et tres pueros fuisse eunuchos, ex 
illa dei sententia (II. Reg. xx. 18)...... 

Jerome on Daniel i. 3: Unde et arbitrantur Hebrei 
Danielem et Azariam et Ananiam et Misaelem fuisse eu- 
nuchos...... Epiphanius, de Vitis Prophetarum (xliv. 424, 
M. ser gr.): Kai 4/ avnp cidppev, dote Oavpatew tovs Tov- 
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Saious micrevovtas eis altov elvac orradévra. Later Church 
Fathers also give the same tradition, which they have 
however drawn from Origen and Jerome. 

This Agada is widely disseminated in Jewish literature. 
All the details correspond ; the statement that Daniel and 
his companions were eunuchs ; the verse from which this is 
deduced; the question how they could have afterwards 
begotten children, etc. We read in B. Sanhedrin, 93) :— 
Doma BOND PTI TN Wwe JeD ONE ws pI) 
Mad) O22 Dw ON ......wad Domo WX 3 baa qo 
yay 739 and yw ov... From which we see t”:at 
this tradition did not survive in the popular consciousness ; 
it is stated assimply an individual opinion. Of the many 
views enunciated, the most noteworthy is R. Jochanan’s, 
ib. 98a: ows wT YSTws YoNd [Tory Oswe msm] dy 
Aya os. wo. This, as Rashi remarks, stands in direct 
opposition to the above. Cp. Gen. R., ¢. 99; Num. R., c. 13; 
Esther R.,c. 4; Pirke de R. E., e. LIT. 


9.—MosrEs, AUTHOR OF ELEVEN PSALMS. 


Selecta in Psalmos, p. 514 (xii. 1055, M.), "Lorepov 88 xivov- 
Mevos Trept Tivwv oyiwv Ocod TovAA@ to Tatpuipyy Kal Tie 
Tov xpnuatitovtwy tapa Tovdaiows copav axyjKoa, Stu bv’ 
dAns THS BiBdov waruav.... of wap’ ‘EBpatos dveriypadot 
i} erruypapny pév Exovtes, odyt b€ to dvoya rod ypdwavros, 
éxeivou eiaiv ov TO dvoma héperas ev TH pod TOUTWY erruypadnv 
éyovts akuo. Kal mepl rotTav Aéywv, TpoTEpov pev Epackey, 
dtu tTpioxaidexa eiaiv 6 tov Mavetws elra Sé && dv dxnjxoa 
Kal avdros.... Tv avépepov én’ avtov, dtu eicly évdexa, celta 
TuOopevos, ToD Trap’ adtois SoxodvTos copod, éwdvOavov, bt. 
elev €vdena, 

Jerome, adv. Ruff, c. 13, quotes the whole of this passage. 
He knows the tradition of Moses’ authorship, gives it, how- 
ever, not in the name of the Jews, but as a firmly established 
and self-evident truth:—Qui [Moses] non solum nobis 
quinque reliquit libros,...... sed undecim quoque Psalmos, 
ab octogesimo nono [LXX.]...... usque ad nonagesimum 
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nonum. Quod autem in plerisque codicibus nonagesimus 
octavus habet titulum Psalmus David, in Hebraico non ha- 
betur, hance habente scriptura sancta consuetudinem, ut 
omnes psalmi qui cujus sint titulos non habent, his depu- 
tentur, quorum in prioribus psalmis nomina continentur 
(Kp. cxl. ad Cyprianum, c. 2). 

This Midrash also is found in Jewish sources; Pesikta de 
R. Kahana, 198a, ed. Buber: mwy 7228 OOD AWY ION 
pwn 9 ON... 7 ODS) yaw owaw wy IMS TD 
Joxy> awe AS DN) NOD “SMymw yD Ty. R. Joshua’s 
words imply that this was an ancient tradition. It is found 
also in Midrash on Psalm xc. 3, Yalkut Ps., § 841, Rashi to 
Psalm xc. 1; cp. Midrash on Psalm xe. 4: O99 MWY TTS 
[OS Owe. Sw mo IMD Mw 7DNw. 


10.—Begasts aS’ EXECUTORS OF DIVINE PUNISHMENT. 


Hom. in Ezek, iv.7 (xiii. 701, M.), and in Ezek. xiv. 4: Aiunt 
etiam Judei, si quando lupi homines devoraverint impetum 
facientes in domos, et ceeterze bestiz, ut historia refert 
leones quondam in humanum genus immissos, et alio tem- 
pore ursos (II. Reg. xvii. 2) istius modi devorationes ex Dei 
indignatione descendere. 

I have not found a parallel in Jewish sources, but the 
root idea is patent and needs no special tradition. 


8S, Krauss. 
(To be Continued.) 


